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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 531.) 


“ My mind being now released from these parts, 
we returned to England by way of Dunkirk and 
Calais. We escaped some serious dangers on 
the road ; for our carriage haviog broken down, 
it was night when we came over the sands, 
where we missed our way, of which we were 
warned only by hearing the roaring of the sea 
coming towards us; there the tide rises to a 
considerable height, and for a while we could 
not discover any elevated place to retire to; but 
a small light that we perceived a distance, to 
which we directed our course, brought us again 
into the right path. Next morning, leaving 
Dunkirk very early before daylight, we had an- 
other narrow escape from falling with carriage 
and horses into a deep ditch. Notwithstanding 
all this detention, we were favored to arrive at 
Calais in time to get on board the packet for 
Dover, just ready to sail. We had a boisterous 
passage, and [ was very sick. On landing, I went 
direct for London. 

Hearing that there was a Cartel ship at Dart- 
mouth, nearly ready togail for New York, I felt 
my way pretty clear to endeavour to go by her. 
My mind being now released from continuing 
longer at present in this land, the sound of the 
trumpet of retreat appears to be clear, and O 
what a favor to have a perceptible evidence of 
the Lord’s guidance, both in our going out and 
In Our coming in. 

The necessary arrangements having been 
made, and liberty from the government being 
given to take my passage in the Cartel, called 
the Jenny, Captain Myers, [ left Londén ‘on the 
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19th of the month, being accompanied by my 
dear and valuable friends, G. and M. Stacey. 
We reached Dartmouth on the 25th, where 
several dear friends from London and other 
parts have kindly come to meet me, to bid me 
once more farewell in the Lord; and truly we 
may say, tha it is in the fulness of the love of 
the Gospel, afid the precious fellowship thereof, 
that we part one from another. I have, however, 
been introduced into deep exercise, and close 
searching of heart, to know if it was indeed 
right for me to embark in this ship. It is 
stated by persons who profess to know the 
vessel, that she is not sea-worthy. Some of my 
friends, alarmed at these reports, are very un- 
willing that I should go by her; but there is no 
other vessel going, and in this time of war it is 
veryseldom thateven Cartels go. I endeavored 
to wait for and ask counsel of the Lord. I be- 
lieve she is a poor vessel, but my trust is in the 
Lord, that she will bring me safely over to 
America, and I feel a sweet calmness and peace 
of mind in the prospect of going by her.” 

After taking a solemn leave of his beloved 
English friends, 8. G. went on board the Cartel 
about eight, A. M., on the 29th of Tenth month, 
and the vessel set sail from Dartmouth a few 
hours after. They had thirty cabin, and seventy- 
five steerage passengers. Though the former 
paid a high price for their passage, they soon 
discovered that the captain had very insufficient- 
ly provided for their wants, and found it needful, 
before leaving port, at their joint expense, to lay 
in a good stock of additional provisions of vari- 
ous kinds of their own. They had “a boister- 
ous, uncomfortable voyage across the Atlantic ;” 
the vessel proved leaky; their beds were often 
wet, and the cabin floor was sometimes several 
inches deep in water; they were frequently ex- 
posed to much danger, and their prospects were 
often gloomy. “Yet the Lord,” writes S. G., 
“‘condescended very graciously to keep my mind 
in confidence and peace, trusting in him amidst 
our various difficultiés and perils. The evidence 
he had given me, as I thought, that the ship 
should carry me safely, coptinued as an anchor 


to my soul,even when my féflow-passengers were 
in great dismay.” 
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** When in sight of the Jersey shore,” he con- 
tinues, “ we had so nearly finished the provisions 
which could at all be eaten, that, on coming near 
Sandy Hook in the evening, we partook of our 
last scanty meal. That night was very stormy, 
threatening to blow us out to sea again. The 
captain at last thought he might succeed to 
reach Newport ; but, to our great thankfulness, 
the wind altered ; a pilot came to us, and by ten 
o’clock we were near the light house. The ac- 
count of our situation soon reached New York, 
when some of our kind friends, officers of the 
Custom House, several of whom knew me, went 
to some of the hotels, and put in requisition 
some of the provisions they had ready prepared, 
which they brought to us in a pilot boat, and 
through their kindness we made a very good 
meal, after a long fast. My soul was reverently 
prostrated before the Lord for the preservation 
extended to us. His own arm brought us de- 
liverance. At seasons, when violent’ winds and 
foaming billows assailed our very frail and 
shattered vessel, and my fellow-passengers saw 
no possibility for us to escape a watery grave, 
this gracious promise, ‘Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusteth in Thee,’ was revived. 
Thus did my gracious Lord uphold me, and 
deliver me ; forever adored and praised be his 
Holy Name. How often has he, in the course 


of these last three years and a half, greatly 


magnified his name. He has been my refuge 
and strength, and has never failed me. I have 
travelled during this engagement about twenty- 
six thousand miles by land, besides several thou- 
sands by water, and have had during that period 
nearly as many meetings as days. I went out 
poor; I return poor—very poor in spirit; and 
yet 1 can truly say that 1 have not lacked any 
thing. It is the Lord’s doing, and to him the 
whole praise and glory are ascribed! On my 
arrival at New York I found that my beloved wife 
was at Burlington. We soon met there, and 
rejoiced together in the Lord for his great good- 
ness to us both, exciting a desire that, through 
his divine grace helping us, we may stand offer- 
ed up to him and his service to the end of our 
lives.” 

On his return from Europe Stephen Grellet 
again took up his residence in New York. “I 
found it my place,” he remarks, “as early as 1 
could rightly do so, to engage again in some 
business, that, by the Lord’s blessing on my 
exertions, 1 might have the means to defray all 
needful expenses, should my dear Lord and 
Master see meet to call me out again in tbe ser- 
vice of his glorious Gospel. I did not desire 
great things for myself, but I felt there is a 
blessing in being able to give, even a little only, 
to others, rather than be under the necessity of 
receiving.” 

Way soon opened for his entering into part- 
nership with his brother-in-law, Robert Pearsall. 
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They “endeavored to conduct their business 
with all prudence, attending, in the management 
of it, to the restrictions of the Spirit of Truth. 
The Lord prospered them in their undertaking, 
and it was even becoming a lucrative one.” But 
it was not long before an impression was made 
on 8. G.’s mind that he must “ stand loose from 
the world and every earthly object, and hold 
himself prepared for further service in distant 
parts of the Lord’s heritage.”’ In allusion to this 
he remarks : 

“‘T had entertained a hope that I had accom- 
plished in Europe the whole of the work that my 
dear Master had for me there ; and very sweet 
peace had continued to attend me, when I re- 
curred to the deep and peculiar exercises, and 
the nature of my services there; byt now I be- 
held such a field of further labors in those na- 
tions, as well as in the West Indies, which I 
should have to enter, that my soul was dismay- 
ed at the prospect. The North of Europe, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, parts of Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, Rome, many parts of Germany 
and Spain, &c., were brought into view, as por- 
tions of the earth where 1 should have to pro- 
claim the Lord’s redeeming love and power. 
Strong and awful was the impression made on 
my mind, that I could not enter into my Mas- 
ter’s rest till this work was accomplished. With 
this a little faith was given that Omnipotence 
ean enable to perform what to man seems im- 
possible. I bowed very low before the Lord, and 
through the aid of his Divine grace, I was en- 
abled to say: ‘Here I am, Lord! do with me 
as thou wilt ; only go with me, and fulfil again 
thy blessed promise, as thou hast so graciously 
done on every previous occasion when thou hast 
sent thy poor servant on thy Gospel errands,— 
‘ I will teach thee and instruct thee in the way in 
which thou goest ; I will guide thee with mine 
eye.” O Lord! thou hast not only guided thy 
servant, but also helped, sustained, and, to this 
day, preserved him, a monument of thy goodness, 
mercy, and power.” 

Whilst thus exercised in the midst of his out- 
ward engagements, and enabled to stay his mind 
on God in the prospect of what was before him 
in regard to the nations afar off, and the people 
of other religious denominations, his love and 
Christian solicitude were kept alive towards the 
members of his own religious Society, both in 
the City, and the Quarterly and Yearly Meetings 
to which he belonged. The insidious workings 
of “ the spirit of error,” assuming the garb of an 
“angel of light,” deeply affected him. “ The 
light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ” had 
shined upon his own heart, and with an eye 
sharpened by love to the Redeemer, he was very 
quicksighted in regard to everything deroga- 
tory to his Divine character and offices. 

Little more than a year had elapsed since his 
return to the bosom of his family, when, “ for 
Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s,” he felt con- 
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strained to make preparations for again leaving 
all. in recurring to his previous prospects, he 
continues : 

“In the fore part of the year 1816, the time 
appearing fully to have come for me to go to 
St. Domingo, and pay a visit in the love of 
Christ and his Gospel to the colored population 
there, according to the good order of our So- 
ciety, I spread my concern before my Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings. They sever- 
ally entered feelingly and tenderly into sympa- 
thy with me under my Gospel bonds, and gave 
me their certificates of unity with my religious 
concern. I left my temporal affairs under the 
care of my partner, and, on the 25th of Sixth 
month, 1816, taking a solemn and affectionate 
leave of my beloved wife and dear friends, I 
went on board the schooner Remittance, bound 
for Les Cayes, Hayti. My dear friend, John 
Hancock, a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting, accompanied me. His affection for 
me, and his love for the cause of Truth, prompt- 
ed him to make this free-will offering.” 

They had a prosperous voyage, and only one 
fellow passenger. When the weather allowed, 
they held religious meetings on board their ves- 
sel twice aweek. These were generally attend- 
ed by all that could be spared from the ship’s 
duty. On landing in Hayti, 8. G. remarks : 

“ We were favored to arrive at Les Cayes on 
the 17th of Seventh month. We soon became 


acquainted with some serious characters, who 


have received us with much kindness. After 
visiting seme of them in their families, my way 
has opened for an attempt to spread the notice 
of a religious meeting among the inhabitants. A 
spacious place was provided, and the meeting 
was largely attended. Among those present 
were the General-in-chief of the Department, 
several generals, and military and civil officers. 
Some of these are entirely black, others are of 
lighter complexion. One of the Romish priests 
also-attended. All conducted themselves with 
propriety ; and after meeting several expressed 
their gratitude in that the love of Christ had con- 
strained me to come and visit them, some saying 
their hearts were prepared and open to receive 
such doctrines as | had communicated, for they 
were disgusted with their Romish priests, whose 
conduct they considered to,be a reproach even 
to morality. 

30th of Seventh month. I have had five 
additional meetings, generally well attended. 
I had one for the white population here, 
among whom the testimony of Truth given me 
to bear was of a close nature, for which I find 
there is great cause. I have been comforted 


among some of the people, who manifest a tender 


conscience. Having brought with me Bibles 
and testaments in French, and books and tracts 


to many families have been seasons of edifica- 
tion and instruction. We purchased horses here 


| dollars a year, is his great object. 


| that he did not hoard up the money, but expend- 
of piety, they are gratefully received. Our visits | 
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to take us to Port-au-Prince. The roads in this 
part of the island are not suitable for carriages : 
it was also necessary to hire a guide to go with 
us. 
Leaving Cayes, we went the first day to the 
habitation of General Borjellat, a handsome 
looking mulatto. He received us with courtesy 
and hospitality, and very readily made way for 
a meeting to be held in a spacious room in his 
house ; his large family and about one hundred 
persons who work on his sugar plantation at- 
tended. The Lord’s presence and power was 
over us, so that many of those sable counte- 
nances were bedewed with tears under the con- 
triting sense of the visitation of his love to 
them. 

I felt my mind pressed to go to Port-au- 
Prince also ; and on reaching that place we paid 
an early visit to the President, Alexander 
Petion. He had heard of our arrival, and was 
desirous to see us. He received us with much 
affability, and expressed his gratitude that the 
Lord has put it into our hearts to come and visit 
them on this island, and has prospered our way 
thus far. Petion is a large, portly man, of a 
rather handsome and pleasing countenance, a 
light mulatto, very plain in his apparel and sim- 
ple in his manner of living; in this he acts 
from principle, to give an example to his officers 
that they may not oppress the people to obtain 
the means of supplying the expenses of high 
life. He is also a very humane man, and is not 
known to have ever sanctioned taking away the 
life of any offender, even of those who have con- 
spired against him. 

Kighth month, 11th—I have had several 
meetings for Divine worship since my coming 
here. There appears to be a great openness in 
the minds of the several classes of the inhabi- 
tants; some are-drawn evidently by no other 
motives than those of curiosity; but sincerity 
appears in others. The meetings hitherto have 
been held in private houses ; but the President 
was anxious that the meeting on First-day 
should be held in their large Romish Church, 
that being the largest and most convenient place 
to accommodate the people of this town, and the 
country round. I endeavored to set before the 
President the objections that some might have 
against it, the priests particularly ; but he could 
not see any difficulty in the way. ‘ The meetings 
that you hold,’ said he, ‘ are meetings for Divine 
worship, and for this very purpose the church 
has been built.’ Moreover the chief-priest came 
yesterday to see me, and said that he had no 
objection, nor did he think any one else would 
have. He appears, indeed, to care very little 
about religion. His emolument, twenty thousand 
He told me 


ed it as freely as it came. It was trying to me 
to have a meeting in that place, but | felt it my 
duty to see the people; for this purpose I have 
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come here, and therefore I agreed to have it ap- 
pointed. It has been largely attended, many 
persons from the country coming to town. 
Great was the travail of my spirit for this large 
congregation. The Lord condesceuded to hear 
my prayer, and to reveal his power among us, 


and to cause the stream of his glorious Gospel to | 


flow. The nature of pure and undefiled religion 
before God the Father was set before them, to- 
gether with its fruits. The fruits of false 
religion were also described. 
viour of sinners, was largely preached ; and they 
earnestly entreated to come to Him, who, by His 
Divine Spirit, reveals Himself to be very near 
to seek those who are lost in their sins, and to 
save them. Much quietness prevailed among 
that multitude, and many appeared tender. 
(To be continued.) 
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OF THE GENERAL 
CIETY DURING 


PRESERVATION OF THE SO- 
THE REBELLION IN IRELAND. 


The Society of Friends is scattered over three 
Provinces in Ireland. In these, viz. Ulster, 
Leinster and Munster, many of its members 
were brought into immediate contact with one 
or both of the hostile parties, in towns, villages, 
and retired country places. Some, it must also 
be acknowledged, were living with little more 
than an outward or formal profession of the prin- 
ciple against War, held as one of its Christian 
tenets by the Society; in fact, they submitted 
to the opinion of their friends, and followed tra- 
diticnally the maxims of their education, with- 
ont feeling such strong conviction of the indis- 
peusable duty which this principle enjoined, as 
would have made them willing to part with their 
liberty or property, much less with their lives, 
rather than to violate such an important testi- 
mony. 

iu this great variety of circumstances and of 
perils to which they were exposed, it is natural 
enough to inquire whether the Society lost any 
of its members. We are enabled to answer this 
question by an authentic document, issued by 
the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, which contains 
the following passage: “It is worthy of com- 
memoration, and cause of humble thankfulness 
to the Preserver of men, that, amidst the car- 
nage and destruction which frequently prevail- 
ed in ‘some parts, and notwithstanding the jeop- 
ardy in which some Friends stood every hour, 
and that they had frequently to pass through 
violent and enraged men, in going to and return- 
ing fromour religious meetings, (which, with very 
few exceptions, were censtantly kept up,) that 
the lives of the members of our Society were so 
signally preserved.” 

And, in the same document, an extract is 
given from the Epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
ing held in Dublin in 1801, addressed to the 
Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, which states, 
that ‘it was cause of grateful acknowledgment 


Christ, the Sa- | 
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to the God and Father of all our mercies, that? 
in retrospection to that gloomy season, when, in 
some places, Friends did not know but that every 
day would be their last, seeing and hearing of 
| 80 many of their neighbors being put to death, 
| that no member of our Society fel! a sacrifice in 
| that way, but one young man.” 

That an exception should thus be made of 
one young man, in the accidents or eae 
1 of a Society composed of some thousands, is in 
itself a remarkable occurrence; and nee one 
must be curious to know under what circum- 
stances the death of this individual took place. 

There are some cases, in which an apparent 
exception confirms the law; and we are much 
mistaken, if, in this particular instance, the ver 
exception will not be found to establish the 
principle, so far from weakening its practical 
force. 

His name, as well as the place where this in- 
dividual suffered, are well known; but it would 
not be consistent with the object of this narra- 
tive to publish them to the world. As the 
names of those who might be entitled to a little 
commendation, in so far as they acted in obedi- 
ence to their principles, are generally concealed, 
it is the more necessary to shield from public 
notice the memory of one, whose untimely 
death, following, as it did, his deviation from 
these principles, formed so notable an exception. 

This young man, apprehending that his life 
was in danger, and that he could find no pro- 
tection but by outward means of defence, took 
up the resolution accordingly to put on a military 
uniform, and to associate with armed men. He 
told his connections, that they would all be 
murdered, if they remained in such a defence- 
less state in the country ; and, taking with him 
some papers of consequence, he fled toa neigh- 
boring garrison-town. But it so happened, that 
the very town* he chose as a place of refuge, was 
attacked and taken by the Insurgents; and, 
from the most credible information that can be 
collected, it appears that, when the contest was 
over, and he was wantonly firing out of a win- 
dow upon them, the door of the house was forced 
open by the enraged enemy, and, in terror of 
his life, he sought to conceal himself in an upper 
chamber, where he was soon discovered, and 
put to death. It has been stated, I know not 
whether on sufficient authority, that he was 
marked, some time before, for his inconsistency 
and party-spirit, by those whom, in consequence 
of his decided opposition, he had thus made his 
enemies ; and that he was formally threatened, 
if he persisted in such rash conduct, that he 
should lose his life. 

Pitiable young man! How little did he know 
what was for his real good! He left his home 
and the wise instructions of his parents, think 
ing they would afford no protection in this time 


* Situated in the county of Kildare. 
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of peril. He calculated upon a short-sighted | 
policy, as it proved, though he followed the| 
usual maxims of the world; and what was the 
result? The means he took for his preservation | 
proved his ruin. The dress and arms, in which 
he was accoutred, were his greatest enemies ; 
they spoke the language of hostility, and invited 
it. The power in which he trusted failed him 
as ina moment. On the other hand, the rela- 
tives he abandoned were saved ; their peaceful 
principles were to them as a tower and shield ; 
and their solitary home, though unfurnished | 
with outward defences, proved in the end a place | 
of safety. — Hancock on Peace. 


~~ +~+em 


MORAL HEROISM OF QUAKERS. 


In referring to the immeasurable superiority 
of victories of peace over victories in war, Mr. | 
Cobden makes the following striking allusion to | 
the moral heroism of the English Quakers amid 
the Irish famine : 

“The famine fell upon nearly one-half of a 
great nation. The whole world hastened to 
contribute money and food. But a few coura- 
geous men left their homes in Middlesex and 
Surrey, and penetrated to the remotest glens 
and bogs of the west coast of the stricken island, | 
to administer relief with their own hands. They 


found themselves, not merely in the valley of 
the shadow of death—that would be but an im- 
perfect image—they were in the charnel-house | 


of a nation. Never, since the eleventh century, 
did Pestilence, the gaunt handmaid of Famine, 
glean so rich a harvest. In the midst of a 
scene, which no field of batile ever equalled = 
danger, in the number of its slain, or the physi- 
eal sufferings of the living, the brave men walk- | 
ed as calm and unmoved as though they had 
been in their homes. The population sunk so | 
fast that the living could not bury the dead; 
half-interred bodies protruded from the gaping | 
graves ; often the wife died in the midst of her 
starving children, while the husband lay a fes- 
tering corpse by her side. Into the midst of 
these horrors did our heroes penetrate, dragging 
the dead from the living with their own hands, 
raising the heads of the famishing children, and | 
pouring nourishment into parched lips, from 
which shot fever-flames more deadly than a vol- 
ley of musketry. Here was courage! No mu- 
sic strung the nerves; no smoke obscured the 
imminent danger; no thunder of artillery dead- 
ened the senses. It was cool self-possession and 
resolute will, calculated risk and heroic resig- 
nation. And who were these brave men? To 
what ‘gallant’ corps did they belong? Were 
they of the horse, foot, or artillery force}? No! 
They were Quakers from Clapham and Kings- 
ton! If you would know what heroic actions 
they performed, you must inquire from those 
who witnessed them. You will not find them | 
recorded in the volume of Reports published by| 
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themselves—for Quakers write 
their victories. 


no bulletin of 


THE THREE-FOLD CORD. 
Econ. tv. 12, 


Taken from a Letter, written by a Missionary in 
Burmah, to an enquirer. 


You hope, my dear brother, that you have re- 
pented of sin, and put your trust in the Lord 
Jésus Christ. You now desire, above all things, 
to grow in grace, and attain the perfect love and 
enjoyment of God; but you find yourself per- 
plexed about the way, amidst the various direc- 
tions of the various classes of the Christian 
world ; and you ask for a short manual of advice, 
plain to the understanding and convincing to the 
heart. I present you, therefore, with The Three- 
Lay hold of it with the hand of 
faith, and be assured it will draw your soul to 
God and heaven. 

The first is the cord of secret prayer. With- 
out this, the others have no strength. Secret 
prayer is commonly considered a duty which 
must be performed morning and evening, in 
order to keep a conscience void of offence. But 


| do not, my dear brother, entertain an opinion 


so defective. Look upon secret prayer as one of 
the three great works of thy life. Consider that 
thy time is short, and that business and company 
must not be allowed to rob thee of thy God. 

Dost thou ask how to pray? There is One 
who is able and willing to teach thee. Whenever 
thou wouldst pray, draw towards Calvary ; kneel 
at the foot of the mount; lift up thine eyes 
trembliogly, and, perchance, in tears, to thine 
incarnate God and Saviour, dying on the cross ; 
confess thy guiltiness, implore his forgiveness ; 
and believe me, my dear brother, that the Holy 
Spirit will quickly come and teach thee how to 
pray. 

The second isthe cord of self-denial; rough 
indeed to the hand of sense, and in the Roman 
Catholic Church often so abused, that we Prot- 


|estaats have become afraid of it, and thrown it 


away. But lay hold, my brother, with the hand 
of faith. It is one of the three, and without it 
the other two, although they may do some ser- 
vicé, will not have firmness and consistency. 

It is an acknowledged principle that every 
faculty of the body and mind is strengthened 
and improved by use, weakened and impaired 
by disuse. It is needless to produce proofs and 
illustrations—they are found in every day’s ex- 
perience. Self-love, or the desire of self-gratifi- 
cation in the enjoyment of the riches, the hon- 
ors, and the pleasures of this world, is the ru- 
ling principle of fallen man. In the new-born 
soul this principle, though wounded, still lives ; 
and the more it is indulged the stronger it be- 
comes. 
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And the way to dispossess self-love is to cease 
indulging it; to regard and treat self as an en- 
emy, a vicious animal, for instance, whose pro- 
pensities are to be thwarted, whose indulgences 
are to be curtailed as far as can be done consist- 
ently with its utmost serviceableness ; or, in the 
language of scripture, to deny self, and take up 
the cross daily; to keep under the body, ana 
bring it into subjection ; to mortify the members 
which are upon the earth; to cease from loving 
the world and the things of the world. 

Alas for those whose days are spent in pam- 
pering their bodies, under the idea of preserving 
life and health ; who toil to lay up treasures upon 
earth, under the idea of providing for their chil- 
dren; who conform to the fashions of the world, 
under the idea of avoiding pernicious singulari- 
ty ; who use every means to maintain their char- 
acter, and extend their reputation, under the 
idea of gaining more influence, and, thereby, 
capacity for serving the cause. How can such 
enter the kingdom of heaven? “Strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it.” Wouldst 
thou, my brother, belong to the happy few? 
Wouldst thou subdue that inordinate self-love, 
which has hitherto shut out the love of God from 
thy heart, and impeded thy progress in the 
heavenly way ? Adopt a course of daily, habitu- 
al self-denial ; be content with the plainest diet ; 
keep thy body under; cease adorning thy per- 
son; discard all finery; cut off the supplies of 
vanity and pride; prefer in thy habitation to 
suffer inconveniences, to slothful ease and carnal 
indulgence ; allow no vain amusements ; engage 
in no conversation, read no book that interrupts 
thy communion with God; avoid, as much as 
possible, the contaminating touch of worldly 
things, and, by shutting the avenues of thy soul 
against the solicitations of the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, endeav- 
or to weaken the deadly influence of the world. 

Art thou ready to say in despair, “ Alas for 
me! bound by a thousand chains, loaded by a 
thousand burdens, how can I ever live a holy 
life of self-denial ?’’ Remember there is One 
who is able and willing to help thee. It is com- 
monly, if not always, the case with young con- 
verts, that the Holy Spirit draws them towards 
the path of self-denial. We can all, perhaps, 
remember the time when we had such a sense of 
our unworthiness, that we were desirous of de- 
nying ourselves of every indulgence—when we 
had such a sense of the danger of temptation 
and the dreadful power of sin, that we were wil- 
ling to renounce all things in order to live aholy 
life. But we were frightened by the phantoms 
of Romish austerities, of self-inflicted mortifica- 
tions, over-much righteousness, religious enthu- 
siasm, &c. We shut our eyes to the dawning 
light, turned away our ears from the heavenly 
call. The Spirit ceased to strive, and we have 
been swept away with the tide. 
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Return, O mistaken soul, to thy first love. 
God is still waiting to be gracious. Dost thou 
not feel a secret impulse, as thou readest these 
lines, that this is the truth ?—an incipient desire 
to comply? Yield thyself to the heavenly influ- 
ence; make an immediate beginning; wait not 
till thou seest the whole path clearly illumined. 
Expect not meridian brightness while thy sun is 
yet struggling with the dark vapors which rest 
on thy earthly horizon, the confines of a still 
darker world. The path of self-denial is to car- 
nal eyes a veiled path, a mystery of the Divine 
Kingdom. Whilst, thou hesitates at the first 
sacrifice required, expect no further admonition, 
no further light. But if thou wilt do what thy 
hands find to do, this hour; if thou wilt, in 
childlike simplicity and humble obedience, take 
the first step, thou shalt see the second, which 
now thou seest not ; and, as thou advancest, thou 
shalt find the path of self-denial open most won- 
derfully and delightfully before thee ; thou shalt 
find it sweet to follow thy dear Lord and Saviour, 
bearing the cross, and shalt be soon enabled to 
say: 

‘* Sweet is the cross, above all sweets, 
To souls enamoured with Thy smiles.”’ 


The third is the cord of doing good. This 
imparts beauty and utility to the rest. It is 
written of the Lord Jesus, that He went about 
doing good. Art thou His disciple? Imitate 
his example and go about doing good. Do good! 
Let this be thy motto. Regard every human 
being as thy own brother; look on every one 
thou meetest with eyes of love, and hope that 
he will be thy loving and beloved companion in 
the bright world above. Rejoice in every op- 
portunity of doing him good, temporally or 
spiritually—comfort him in trouble—relieve his 
wants—instruct his ignorance—enlighten his 
darkness—warn him of his danger—show him 
the way of salvation. Persuade and constrain 
him to become thy fellow traveller in that blessed 
way—follow him with offices of kindness, and 
love—bear with all his infirmities. Be not 
weary in well-doing; remember that thy Saviour 
bore long with thee, covering thy pollution with 
the robe stained with His own blood, that the 
wrath of God might not strike thee. And when 
He thus forgives thy immense debt, canst thou 
not bear with thy fellow debtor ? 

By practising self-denial, thou weakenest the 
debasing principle of inordinate self-love ; and 
by doing good, thou cherishest the heavenly 
principle of holy benevolence. Let these exer- 
cises, quickened and sanctified by secret prayer, 
be the regular work of each day of thy life. 

Thus I present thee, brother, with The Three- 
fold cord—the three grand means of growing in 
grace, of gaining the victory over the world, the 
flesh, and the devil—of drawing the soul from 
earth to heaven. Means, I say, for I speak not 


now of faith, the living operative principle with- 
in—the hand with which thou must lay hold of 
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The Three-fold Cord. Wilt thou accept my 
present ? It is more to thee than all the treasures 
of the earth. Go tothy place of prayer ; stretch 
out the hand of faith, and implore the Holy 
Spirit, who is even now hovering over thee, to 
strengthen thee to take hold for life! 


Dost thou hesitate, O my brother? do not, I 
beseech thee ; O do not grieve the Holy Spirit ! 
Disappoint not the fond hopes of thy longing 
Saviour. Renounce the world—renounce thy- 
self, and flee into his loving arms, which are 
open to receive and embrace thee. Thou wilt 
soon find such sweetness as thou hast never yet 
conceived Thou wilt begin to live ina new 
world, to breathe a new atmosphere, and to be- 
hold the light of heaven shining around thee; 
and thou wilt begin to love the Lord thy God 
in anew manner when he is “ pacified towards 
thee for all that thou hast done.”—Annual 
Monitor. 


———_ 409 ——__<__—. 
From the American Messenger. 


“ THERE'S ROCK AT THE BOTTOM.” 


When my W. was sixteen he accidentally 
dropped a valuable watch into the well. His 
father was absent from home ; and without con- 
sulting me, he resolved to rescue the treasure. 
Providing himself a long-handled rake, he gave 
it in charge to his sister J., two years younger, 
and bidding her lower it to him when he 
called, he stepped into the bucket, and holding 
fast by the rope, commenced his descent. The 
bucket descended more rapidly than he expect- 
ed, and struck heavily against the side of the 
well; the rope broke, and he was thrown into 
the water. 

‘* Mother, I shall be drowned,’’ was his de- 
spairing cry ; which J. re-echoed with a wail of 
anguish. But I knew the depth of the water; 
and shouted to him as calmly as I could, “ Stand 
upon your feet, W., the water isn’t over four feet 
deep.” “ But I shall sink in the mud,” said 
the poor boy, still striving to keep himself afloat 
by clinging desperately to the slippery stones. 
“ No, W., there’s rock at the bottom. Let go the 
stones, and stand up.” 


The assurance of a hard foundation, and the 
impossibility of holding much longer to the 
slimy surface of the stone wall, gave him confi- 
dence. He felt for the rucky bottom, placed 
his feet firmly upon it, and to his great joy 
found that the water scarcely reached to his 
shoulders. L sent J. to the house for a new 
strong rope, and fastening one end of it secure- 
ly, | lowered the other to him to be tied into 
the bucket, and we drew him safely up. ‘ Oh, 


mother,” said the dear boy, when he was res- | 
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husband’s property was swept away, and we 
were reduced to poverty. At first I bore brave- 
ly up. I did not prize wealth and luxury for 
my own sake, neither did I covet it for my chil- 
dren. I chiefly mourned for my husband’s dis- 
appointment and his crushed hopes, and strove 
by unflagging cheerfulness to chase away the 
gloom which settled so heavily upon him. I 
endeavored to assist him, not only by the ut- 
most economy in household expenses, but by 
devising plans for the future. W. and J. were 
vld enough to earn their own support, and even 
to assist in the education of the younger chil- 
dren. I succeeded in putting them in the way 
to do this. I felt strong and brave, and almost 
wondered at my husband’s despondency. 


But new reverses came. The bank in which 
J. had deposited her quarter’s salary, which 
might partially meet our necessities, suddenly 
failed, and her money was lost. I could bear 
this too; she would soon be able to replace it. 
Next, the school in which she taught was dis- 
banded, and J. had to take much lower wages ; 
but she still earned a little; and I said cheer- 
fully, “ We will not murmur; half a loaf is 
better than no bread.’”’ Next W.’s hand was 
disabled by an accident, and he lost his situa- 
tion. My courage began to give way; but ral- 
lying myself for one more effort, I resolved to 
brave the reproaches of friends and the world’s 
dread laugh, and seek remunerative employ- 
ment for myself. It sorely tried my womanly 
delicacy, yet it brought the needful aid, and I 
battled with my wounded sensitiveness, and 
again screwed up my failing courage. But the 
last blow came ; sickness suddenly laid me pros- 
trate. “I shall give up, now; we must all sink 
together,” was the language of my despairing 
soul. 


“ Dear mother,” said W., when he heard my 
lamentation, “do you remember what you said 
to me when I was at the bottom of the well? I 


have often thought of it of late. I know we are 
in deep waters, but God has promised that they 
shall not overflow us. And is not his word a 
solid foundation? Let us plant our feet upon 
his promises, and stand firmly. We cannot sink, 
for ‘ there’s rock at the bottom.’”’ 

I heard, and took the lesson to my heart. I 
saw that | had been clinging to the slippery 
stones of human strength and self-dependence ; 
and so, when the providence of God bade me let 
go my hold, I was in despair. But the bank of 
heaven had not failed; God was able to redeem 
his promises ; and though I stood in deep water, 
it should not overwhelm me, neither could I 
sink, for ‘‘ there’s rock at the bottom.”° 


So from the chamber where pain and illness still 


cued, “those were precious words to me,|hold me prisoner, [ send to each burdened and 


‘ There’s rock at the bottom ;’ I shall never for- 
get them.” 


Two years after, in a commercial panic, my 


weary child of God who is tempted to feel that 
all is lost, the key-note of my new and grateful 
psalm, Whatever your sorrow or strait may be, 
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ages, and “ thank God, and take courage.” 
W.C. 
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It can never be unseasonable to refer to the 
past as an incentive to steadfastness in the main- 
tenance of Christian principles. The following 
passage from the well known Essay of Dymond, 
is a part of his great argument in favor of peace. 
It refers of course, to the infant colony of Penn- 
sylvania, under the government of its noble 
Proprietor, and when that government had fallen 
into the hands of men who rejected.his princi- 
ples. We would especlally ask the attention of 
our readers to the concluding paragraph. Would 
that we all might be enabled to adopt the lan. 
guage of the Psalmist, “my heart is fixed, 
trusting in the Lord.” 



















































































The security and quiet of Peonsylvania was 
not a transient freedom from war, such ws might 
accidentally happen to any nation. She con- 
tinued to enjoy it “for more than seventy 
years,’ and subsisted in the midst of six 
Indian nations, “ without so much as a militia 
for her defence.” ‘*The Pennsylvanians be- 
came armed, though without arms ; they became 
strong, though without strength; they became 
safe, without the ordinary means of safety. 
The constable’s staff was the only instrument of 
authority amongst them for the greater part of 
a century, and never, during the administration 
of Penn or that of his proper successors, was 
there a quarrel or a war.” 

I cannot wonder that these people were not 
molested—extraordinary and unexampled as 
their security was. There is something so noble 
in this perfect confidence in the Supreme Pro 
tector, in this utter exclusion of “ slavish fear,” 
in this voluntary relinquishment of the means 
of injury or of defence, that Ido not .wonder 
that even ferocity could be disarmed by such 
virtue. A people, generously living without 
arms, amidst nations of warriors! Who would 
attack a people such as this? There are few 
men so abandoned as not to respect such confi- 
dence. It were a peculiar and an unusual 
intensity of wickedness that would not even 
revere it. 

And when was the security of Pennsylvania 
molested, and its peace destroyed ?—When the 
men who had directed its counsels and who 
would not engage in war, were outvoted in its 
legislature ; when they who supposed that there 
was greater security in the sword than in Chris- 

































































































































































plant your feet trustingly upon the Rock of 
































REVIEW. 
tianity, became the predominating body. From 
that hour, the Penrisylvanians transferred their 
confidence in Christian principles to a eonfi- 
dence in their arms; and from that hour to the 
present, they have been subject to war. 

Such is the evidence derived from a national 
example of the consequences of a pnrsuit of the 
Christian policy in relation to war. Here area 
people who absolutely refused to fight, and who 
incapacitated themselves for resistance by re- 
fusing to possess arms, and this was the people 
whose land, amidst surrounding broils and 
slaughter, was selected as a land of seeurity and 
peace. The only national opportunity which the 
virtue of the Christian world has afforded us of 
ascertaining the safety of relying upon God for 
defence, has determined that it is safe. 

If the evidence which we possess do not 
satisfy us of the expediency of confiding in God, 
what evidence do we ask, or what can we re- 
ceive? We have his promise that he will pro- 
tect those who abandon their seeming interests 
in the performance of his will, and we have the 
testimony of those who have confided in him, 
that he has protected them. Can the advocate 
of war produce one single instance in the his- 
tory of man, of a person who had given an up- 
conditional obedience to the will of heaven, and 
who did not find that his conduct was wise as 
well as virtuous, that it accorded with his in- 
terests as well as his duty? We ask the same 
question in relation to the peculiar obligations 
to irresistance. Where is the man who regrets, 
that in observance of the forbearing duties of 
Christianity, he. consigned his preservation to 
the superintendence of God ?—And the solitary 
national example that is before us, confirms the 
testimony of private life; for there is sufficient 
reason for believing that no nation, in modern 
ages, has possessed so large a portion of virtue 
or of happiness as Pennsylvania before it had 
seen human blood. I would therefore repeat 
the question— W hat evidence do we ask, or ean 
we receive ? 

This is the point from which we wander—we 
DO NOT BELIEVE IN THE PROVIDENCE OF Gob. 
When this statement is formally made to us, we 
think, perhaps, that it is not true ; but our prac- 
tice is an evidence of its truth—for if we did 
believe, we should also confide in it, and should 
be willing to stake upon it the consequences of 
our obedience.* We can talk with sufficient 
fluency of “ trusting in Providence,” but in the 
application of it to our conduct in life, we know 
wonderfully little. Who is it that confides in 
Providence, and for what does he trust him? 
Does his confidence induce him to set aside his 





*‘*The dread of being destroyed by our enemies 
if we do not go to war with them, is a plain and un- 
equivocal proof of our disbelief in the superintendence 
of Divine Providence.’’—The Lawfulness of defensive 
War impartially considered; by a member of the 
Church of England. 
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own views of interest and safety, and simply 
to obey precepts which appear inexpedient and 
unsafe? ‘This is the confidence that is of value, 
and of which we know so little. There are 
many who believe that war is disallowed by 
Christianity, and who would rejoice that it 
were forever abolished ; but there are few who 
are willing to maintain an undaunted and un- 
yielding stand against it. They can talk of the 
loveliness of peace, ay, and argue against the 
lawfulness of war; but when difficulty or suffer- 
ing would be the consequence, they will not re- 
fuse to do what they know to be uulawful, they 
will not practise the peacefulness which they 
say they admire. Those who are ready to 
sustain the consequences of undeviating obedi- 
ence are the supporters of whom Christianity 
stands in need. She wants men who are willing 
to suffer for her principles. 
+ ~er - 

ga@=~ Our agents and subscribers in the Wes- 
tern States, are particularly requested, in remit- 
ting subscriptions for Friends’ Review, not to 
send notes of banks in the Southern States. We 
are always willing to receive the notes of solvent 
banks of the States from which remittances are 
made; thus Ohio bank notes may be sent from 
Ohio ; Indiana notesfrom Indiana, &e. Notes of 
banks in Pennsylvania, New York and the East- 
ern States, are also acceptable. But it is earn- 
estly desired that, in all cases where agents can 
make it convenient, they will procure drafts on 
banks or merchants in Philadelphia or New 
York—deducting the cost of the draft from the 
amount to be sent, so that no expense will be in- 
curred by our agents. 
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Marriep, On the 17th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, at 
Honey Creek, Howard Co., Ind., Gzorcz D. STALKER 
to Matipa Ricx. 


wee 


Diep, In Columbia, 8. C., on the 8th of 10th mo. 
last, Cuartes L. Wive, in the 26th year of his age, 
a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Mass., and 
son of Lindley M. and Elizabeth H. Wing. 


——, In West Elkton, Preble Co., Ohio, on the Ist 
of 3d mo. last, Estner T., wife of Nathan Hunt, and 
daughter of Elisha and Elizabeth Stubbs, in the 20th 
year of her age. 

She was a member of Elk Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and early manifested a deep interest in 
society. She was of a thoughtful turn of mind, and 
not inclined to follow after the vain and foolish 
fashions, which served to make her a bright example 
for the young. Her sweet and lively disposition 
won for her many ardent friends. She bore her long 
and tedious illness with much patience and Christian 
fortitude, often remarking that she was entirely in 
submission ‘to her Heavenly Father’s will, but felt 
unworthy to be admitted with the redeemed. She 
bade several of her relatives farewell, with a heaven- 
ly glow radiating her countenance, which told of her 


acceptance with the Saviour, and in a short time 
quietly breathed her last. 


, In Philadelphia, on the 25th of 3d mo. last, 
Witttam L. Barey, in the 33d year of his age; a 
member of Westerr District Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 19th ult., Cuartorre Suare, wife of 
Wm. Slate, and a member of Bangor Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa. 


or 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room, 


Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 


13th, 1861, at 4 o’clock. 
CHaAr.es Exuis, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 4 mo. 27, 1861.—3t. 


ee 
NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE TRAINING. 


Children who have only the negative part of 
education, consisting exclusively of checks and 
the curtailment of freedom, are very likely to 
grow up crooked, and prove nuisances to s0- 
ciety. As we look upon them in their mature 
years, and observe their moral distortions, we 
cannot forbear: the conclusion that, in their 
germinal state they were trodden upon by some- 
body—by a parent, or by an elder brother or 
sister, or by a school teacher. They were not 
trained up in the way they should go, but 
simply restrained from doing what they should 
not.— Watchman and Reflector. 


snpnetnnes stilt maiesniat 
SELECTIONS BY N. Y. 


‘¢ We obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son of Rechab 
our father, in all that he hath charged us, to drink no 
wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor our 
daughters.’’—Jer, xxxv. 8. 


The missionary Joseph Wolff says :—“ On my 
arrival at Mesopotamia, some Jews that I saw 
there pointed out to me one of the ancient Re- 
chabites. He stood before me, wild, like an 
Arab, holding the bridle of his horse in his 
hand. I showed him the Bible in Hebrew and 
Arabic, which he was much rejoiced to see, as 
he could read both languages, but had no know- 
ledge of the New Testament. After having pro- 
claimed to him the tidings of salvation, and 
made him a present of the Hebrew and Arabic 
Bibles and Testaments, I asked him: 

‘Whose descendent are you ?’ 

‘Mousa,’ said he, boisterously, ‘is my name, 
and I will show who were my ancestors;’ on 
which he immediately began to read from the 
5th to the 11th verses of Jeremiah xxxv. 

‘ Where do you reside?’ said I. 

Turning to Genesis x. 27, he replied :—‘ At 
Hadoram, now called Simar by the Arabs; at 
Uzal, now called Sanan by the Arabs;’ and 
again referring to the same chapter, verse 30th, 
he continued :—‘ At Mesha, now called Mecca; 
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in the deserts around those places. We drink 
no wine, and plant no vineyard, and sow no seed ; 
and live in tents,as Jonadab our father com- 
manded us; Hobab was our father too. Come 
to us and you will find us sixty thousand in 
number ; and you see thus the prophecy has been 
fulfilled. Therefore, thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel; Jonadab the son of 
Rechab shall not want a man to stand before me 
forever ;’ and saying this, Mousa the Rechabite 
mounted his horse and fled away, and left be- 
hind a host of evidence in favor of sacred writ.” 


at New Garden and Deep River, in Rowan, 
(afterward Guilford) county ; at Richsquare, in 
Northampton county, and elsewhere. At the 
last mentioved place a meeting was granted, in 
1753. The Friends at New Garden and Deep 
River remained members of Cane Creek Monthly 
Meeting until 1754, when a Monthly Meeting 
was granted to them at New Garden, about 
forty families having by that time settled in 
those parts, and the distance from Cane Creek 
being from forty to fifty miles. 

The second Quarterly meeting was establish- 
ed in 1759, under the name of the Western, 
composed of the Monthly Meetings of Cane 
Creek and New Garden, and to be held alter. 
nately at the two places. The distance from 
the original or Hastern Quarterly was between 
two hundred and fifty and three hundred miles. 
As there was much emigration into the south 
from Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, the 
society increased pretty rapidly in numbers, and 
many new meetings were set up, which will 
claim notice as we proceed. It will be seen that 
there was but one Quarterly Meeting for more 
than fifty years at first ; then, after the second, 
or Western was established, it was twenty-eight 
years until another was opened, which was that 
of New Garden, in 1787. Other Quarterlies 
were afterward set up in quicker succession, as 
follows :—Contentny or Contentnea, in Wayne 
county, in 1788; Bush River, in Newberry 
District, South Carolina, in 1791; Lost Creek, 
in Tennessee, in 1802; Westfield, in Surry 
county, North Carolina, in 1°03; Deep River, 
in Guilford county, in 1818 ; and the Southern, 
in Randolph county, in 1819. These Quarterlies 
are all kept up yet, except Bush River and 
Westfield. 

Among the early settlers who brought certifi- 
cates to Cane Créek Monthly Meeting may be 
named the following:—From Pennsylvania, 
John Powell, and Joseph and John Doan from 
Buckingham, in Backs county; Simeon Dixon, 
John Stanfield, John Lambert, and Solomon and 
Thomas Cox, from Newark ; William Reynolds, 
Richard Sidwell, and Jeremiah Piggott, from 
East Nottingham; Isaac Jackson, Thomas and 
William Thornbrugh, and Thomas Lindley, 
from New Garden, in Chester County; Joseph 
and Benjamin Reddick, and Matthew and Wil- 
liam Ozburn, from Warrington ; and James and 
Robert Taylor from Exeter. From Maryland, 
Thomas Carr, from Gunpowder. From Virginia, 
John, Martha, and William Hiatt, Aaron Jones, 
Eli Vestal, Benjamin and William Beeson, 
Mordecai Mendenhall, the Edwardses, Baldwins, 
Knights, Hunts, Dillons, Millses, Joneses, and 
Browns, from Hopewell; the Sumners, Balling- 
ers, Hunts, Matthews, Bealses and Coxes, from 
Fairfaix ; and the Andersons, Clarks, Hoggatts, 
and Moormans, from Camp Creek. From Ireland, 
Thomas Wilkinson. Part of these, however, 
settled at New Garden and Deep River. 





































¥ or Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
(Continued from page 533.) 


The Friends who would appear to have been 
most active in conducting the affairs of the 
discipline in the Yearly Meeting, from 1735, to 
1750, may be named as below:—Thomas White, 
Thomas Hallowell, Gabriel Newby, Robert Wil- 
son, Benjamin Pritchard, Zachariah Nixon, 
Richard Cheaston, Thomas Winslow, Jr., 
Joseph Robinson, Thomas Nicholson, Phinehas 
Nixon, Peter Jones, Jr., Samuel Newby, Stephen 
Scott, Joseph Newby, son of Gabriel, John 
Nixon, Joseph Ratcliff, Silas Carpenter, Wil- 
liam Borden, Josiah Bundy, Joseph Barrow, 
Thomas Pierce, Gershon Benbow, Samuel Carver, 
Samuel Moore, Jehoshaphat Symons, Thomas 
Symons, Aaron Morris, Joseph White, and 
others. 

Zachariah Nixon, sen., who was a minister of 
the gospel many years, well approved by Friends 
in general, and who travelled in truth’s service 
through the provinces to the north, and through 
New England, and often into Virginia to the 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, being also dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings at home, de- 
parted this life on the 12th of Eighth mouth, 
1739, O. 8. at the age of 56. 

Stephen Scott, who was also a minister in 
unity, and labored in the service of the gospel 
and for the good order of the church during 
many years, died on the 7th of the Twelfth 
month, 1752. 

Joseph Jordan, a useful member in good 
unity, and a teacher of youth, who removed 
from Nansemond county, inVirginia, and settled 
in North Carolina, died on the 5th of the 
Seventh month, 1760. . 

Up to the year 1748, there were but two 
Monthly Meetings, Perquimans and Pasquo- 
tank, as aforesaid, and one Quarterly; but in 
that year a Monthly Meeting was set up at Fall- 
ing Creek, as stated in our last; and in 1751, 
another, at Cane Creek, which was then in 
Orange county, now Chatham, on the upper 
branches of the Cape Fear, where about thirty 
families of Friends had settled. A_ settle- 
ment had also been formed at Core Sound, in 
Carteret county, and others were being formed 


— 
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William Hunt, who was born in Pennsylvania,;Carolina on religious engagement in 1757, 
but had settled at Hopewell Monthly Meeting | namely, Thomas Gawthrop, having Benjamin 
in Virginia, from whence he removed in| Buffington, of New England,and Henry Stanton, 
1752,and became a member of that at Cane|of Eastern Carolina, with him when in the 
Creek, was there recommended a minister in| western parts, in the First month; Christopher 
1754. He settled at New Garden; became} Wilson, having Thomas Nicholson as companion, 
eminent in his gift; travelled much in the colo-}in the Second month; and Samuel Spavold, 
nies, in the service of the Gospel, and finally to| having Isaac Howell, of Pennsylvania, as com- 
England, in that service, where he died of the|panion, in the Twelfth month. Several others 
small-pox, at New Castle-upon-Tyne, in 1772, at|from England followed on very soon, to wit, 
the age of 39. His nephew, Thomas Thorn-|, William Reckitt, in the Fourth month; and 
brugh, who was a minister, accompanied him to| John Storer, having Samuel Emlen, of Phila- 
England. “He was of a reddish fair com-|delphia, as companion, in the Twelfth moath, 
plexion ; his countenance serious, composed and} 1758; and Mary Kirby, in 1759. Thomas 
solid ; of a middle sized stature,” though pretty | Nicholson made another visit to the western 
heavy built; and it is said of him, as it was of| counties early in 1760, having as companions, 
George Fox, that “he was indeed a heavenly-| Nicholas Nicholson and Thomas Knox, the latter 
minded man, zealous for the name of the Lord.” | of who: bad joined our society from convince- 
He was the father of Nathan Hunt, that dignified | ment. It would be interesting to review the 
minister of Christ, who died in 1853, at the ad-| labors and.exercises of these dear servants of the 
vanced age of 95, whose memory is sweet and | Lord; and to follow their proceedings from place 
precious to many now living. Other ministers | to place, attended, as they were, with much pri- 
will be noticed hereafter. vation and exposure in these newly settled parts ; 

We may here notice briefly the visits of|but the limits which we have prescribed for 
Friends from abroad travelling in religious ser- | the essays will not admit thereof. 
vice, in the times now under consideration. K. C. 

John Woolman, of New Jersey, a well known (To be continued.) 
minister, eminent for piety and self-denial,visited ——— 

Friends of the lower settlements in North Caro- 
lina, in 1746, in company with Isaac Andrews. 
But they did not travel extensively. He says,| The flat roofs of the houses give rise to vart- 
“We went on to Perquimans; had several | ous customs to which we have nothing analogous. 
meetings, which were large, and found some| At sundown, when the heat of the day is past, 
openness in those parts, and a hopeful appear-| people promenade there for the sake of fresh 
ance amongst the young people.” They then|air and exercise. Calling on an acquaintance 
turned into Virginia. In the year 1757, he|at Jerusalem, near the close of the day, I was 
made a second visit to the South, accompanied | informed that the family were on the top of the 
by his brother, in which they met with Benja-| house, and I was invited to join them there, 
min Buffington, who was on his return from | where they were taking their evening walk. In 
those parts. He attended the Yearly Meeting | the larger towns it is no uncommon spectacle, at 
of Virginia held at Black Water, from which | particular seasons, to look up and see almost 
place he addressed an epistle “to Friends at| every house-top thronged more or less with per- 
their Monthly meeting at New Garden and|sons moving to and fro, or reclining at their 
Cane Creek,” offering good counsel in religious|ease. Allusions to this practice oceur in the 
matters, and exhorting them to keep clear of | Old Testament. In 2 Samuel xi, 2, it is said 
purchasing slaves. He then visited again some | that “ David arose from his bed and walked on 
of the lower meetings, in North Carolina, but|the roof of the king’s house.” In Daniel iv, 
did not go into the western parts. 29, 30, we read that Nebuchadnezzar “walked on 
_ Jane Hoggatt, a minister from Camp Creek, |the palace of the kingdom of Babylon ;” and 
in Virginia, attended the Yearly Meeting, in | that, as he stood there surveying the magnifi- 
1749, on a religious visit with a certificate of|cence of the capital, he uttered the impious 
unity. Samuel Fothergill, from England, hav-| boast: ‘Is not this great Babylon that I have 
ing with him Israel Pemberton, of Philadelphia, built, by the might of my power, and for the 
visited the meetings in the South pretty gene- jhonor of my majesty?’ He had gone to the 
rally in 1755. Joshua Dixon, also from Eng-| roof probably for a different object; and it was 
land, was engaged in religious service in this | the accidental sight of the city spread around 
country in 1756; and the same year came also|him in its splendor, which filled his heart with 
Samuel Nottingham, accompanied by Matthew | pride, and led him to deny his dependence on 
Franklin, from Long Island, in the province of God, instead of acknowledgingshim as the au- 
New York. Thomas Nicholson and Samuel thor of his prosperity. An inaccuracy of the 
Newby, two valuable ministers who resided in| English version conceals from the reader this 
Eastern Carolina, also visited the western parts connection between the outward and the inward ; 
in that year. Three English Friends came to| the place suggested the temptation while the 
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heart gave to the temptation its power. 


The 
margin of our Bible suggests, correctly, that, 








instead of “in,” we should read “on” the pal- 


ace, in this account of the monarch’s boast and 
humiliation. 

The roof was used, also, as a place for conver- 
sation, and, at night, in the warm season, was 
often converted into a substitute for a sleeping- 
room. It is related that Samuel, when on a cer- 
tain occasion he wished for a private interview 
with Saul, “ commr>-ed with him on the top of 
the house”’ It would appear that Saul, at least, 
slept there during the following night ; for early 
the next morning, ‘‘ Samuel called to Saul on 
the top of the house,* saying, Up, that I may 
send thee away.” (1 Samuel ix, 25. 26.) At 
the present day, when the nights are warm, the 
roof is regarded as the best place for sleeping 
which the house affords. It is assigned often to 
travellers who seek hospitality at the hands of 
the native inhabitants. , 

Another use to which the open space on the 
roof is appliedis that of storing corn, figs, grapes, 
and other fruit, placed there to ripen more fully, 
or to be dried. It is very convenient for that 
purpose, because the products in such a situation 
are exposed to the full glare of the sun; and 
when safety is the object, they are more secure 
from pillage there than in any other part of the 
house. ‘At Deburieh, at the base of Tabor,” 
says Mr. Bartlett, “ we established our bivouac 
at nightfall upon the roof of a house, amidst 
heaps of corn just gathered from the surround- 
ing plain.” 

This custom reaches back to the very begin- 
nings of the Bible history. The Cananites who 
occupied the country before the Hebrews, made 
use of the same facility for ripening their har- 
vests. The case of Rahab who dwelt in Jericho, 
and who concealed the *“‘ two men”’ sent as spies 
from the Hebrew camp, shows the observance 
of the practice at that early age and among the 
aboriginal inhabitants. “ She brought them up,” 
it is said, “ tothe roof of the house, and hid 
them with the stalks of the flax, which she had 
laid in order upon the roof.” (Joshua ii, 6). 
She had placed the flax there to dry, and, 
in the emergency of the moment, took advantage 
of its being there, as the readiest way of con- 
eealing the men from their pursuers. 

The roofs of the larger houses have usually a 
wall or balustrade around them, three or four 
feet high; so that a person there, while he has 
a view of surrounding objects, does not expose 
himself necessarily to the observation of others. 
Without considering this fact, it might strike 
one that the apostle Peter hardly acted in the 

















































































































































































































































































































in repairing to the house-top for the performance 
of his devotions. 














* A slight change in the English version is required 
here. 











spirit of the Saviour’s precept (Matthew vi,6), | 


See Acts x, 9, sq. The roof} nary apartments of the house. 
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in this instance, however, may have had a pro. 
tection like that mentioned above, and the apos- 
tle may have chosen this retreat because he could 
be secure there both from interruption and from 
public notice. Indeed, at Jaffa, the ancient Jop- 
pa, where Peter was residing at the time of his 
vision on the house-top, I observed houses, fur- 
nished with a wall around the roof, within which 
a person could sit or kneel, without any exposure 
to the view of others, whether on the adjacent 
houses or in the streets. At Jerusalem, I en- 
tered the house of a Jew early one morning, and 
found a member of the family sitting secluded 
and alone on one of the lower roofs, engaged in 
reading the Scriptures and offering his prayers. 

The Mahommedans, it is true, make no scruple 
about performing their religious duties in pub- 
lic ; they court the observation of others, rather 
than shun it. We know, also, that the Jews of 
old were ever prone to the same ostentation. 
But our Lord enjoined a different rule. His di- 
rection was :—“ When thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, 
pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 

On the roof of the house in which I lodged 
at Damascus were chambers and rooms along 
the side and at the corners of the open space or 
terrace, which constitutes often a sort of upper 
story. I observed the same thing in connection 
with other houses. At Deburieh, a little village 
at the foot of Mount Tabor, probably the Da- 
berath of the Old Testament (Joshua xix, 12), 
I noticed small booths, made of the branches 
and leaves of trees, on some of the roofs. Peter 
exclaimed at the time of transfiguration : “ It is 
good for us to be here; and let us make three 
tabernacles” or booths; ‘“ one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.’”’ (Matthew xvii, 4.) 
It was certainly striking as a coincidence at 
least with the subject of my thoughts at the mo- 
ment, that I should meet with those booths just 
as I was approaching Tabor, the reputed (though 
I suppose not the actual) sceue of the vision 
which called forth the bewildered apostle’s ex- 
clamation. 

Pococke, who spent a night at Tiberias, says: 
“We supped on the top of the house, for cool- 
ness, according to their custom, and lodged there 
likewise, in a sort of closet about eight feet 
square, of wicker-work, plastered round toward 
the bottom, but without any door.” Such places, 
though very agreeable as a retreat from the sun 
in summer, and cvoler than the interior of the 
house, would be very undesirable as a constant 
abode, especially in the rainy season and during 
the winter. Any rooms so exposed as those on 
the roof, and comparatively so narrow and con- 
fined, would be inferior to the lower and ordi- 
To such places 
of retreat on the roof we may suppose the prov- 
erb to refer which says; “ Better to dwell in 
the corner of the house-top than with a brawl- 
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ing woman in a wide house,” (Proverbs xxi, 9.) 
— Hackett. 


———___ +e 
1IYMNS AND HYMN WRITERS. 


COWPER AND NEWTON. 


Everybody must have remarked how much it 
adds to the pleasure and interest with which any 
composition is read, when we know the occa- 
sion and purpose for which it was written. Take, 
as an instance, the titles of the Psalms. When 
we find one inscribed, “ Maschil of David: a 
prayer when he was in the cave:” another, 
‘A Psalm of David when he fled from Absalom 
his son ;”’ a third, “ Michtam of David, when 
the Philistines took him in Gath ;’” how much it 
heightens our interest in the perusal of such 
psalms tu compare the dangers and distresses of 
the sufferer with bis unshaken trust in the pro- 
tection of his God, who delivers him out of all 
his troubles. Again, with respect to the Psalms, 
although David wrote the greater part of them, 
and therefore the book of Psalms is commonly 
called “The Psalms of David,” yet we find 
other holy men spake in that book as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. We find “ A prayer 
of Moses, the man of God ;” also, a psalm, the 
88th, by Heman, the grandson of Samuel the 
prophet ; and in a far later age (Psalm 137th) 
the plaintive strains of the captives in Babylon. 
So skilfully constructed by Divine inspiration is 
that book of Psalms, as collected and arranged 
by Ezra, that it furnishes matter of praise or 
supplication, meurning or triumph, confession of 
sin or assurance of forgiveness, adapted to the 
wants of the church of Christ, from the begin- 
ning to the end of time. 

Although we need not go beyond the old 
Hebrew book for materials to sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, yet the apostle enjoins on 
Christians the duty of speaking to themselves, 
not only in psalms, but also in hymns and 
spiritual songs; and accordingly, in modern 
times, many men of genius and piety have fur- 
nished us with ample collections of hymns. 
Some of the more noted of these sacred lyric 
poems we propose occasionally to bring to the 
notice of our readers, with an account of their 
authors, and the circumstances under which 
they were written. We cannot make a better 
beginning than with Cowper and some of his 
hymns, now universally known and loved by all 
Christians. 

On the eve of the sad attack of the poet’s con- 
stitutional melancholy, in January, 1773, he 
composed « hymn, of which the original title 
was ‘Light shining out of Darkness.” He 
firmly believed that the Divine will was, that 
he should drown himself in a particular part of 
the river Ouse, two or three miles from his resi- 
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to do, as he was well acquainted with it. How- 
ever, several hours were consumed in secking it, 
but in vain. The driver was at last compelled 
to admit that he had entirely lost his road. 
Cowper thus escaped the temptation, returned 
home, and immediately wrote that hymn which 
has ministered comfort to thousands already, and 
will be the language of submission and patience 
to generations yet to come. 


‘*God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread, 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain; 

God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.’’ 


Another hymn of Cowper’s is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Happy Change.” 


‘* How blest thy creature is, O God, 
When with a single eye, 

He views the lustre of thy word, 
The Day-spring from on high. 


Through all the storms that veil the skies, 
And frown on earthly things, 

The Sun of Righteousness he eyes, 
With healing on his wings. 


Struck by that light, the human heart, 
A barren soil no more, 

Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, 
Where serpents lurked before. 


The soul, a dreary province once 
Of Satan’s dark domain, 

Feels a new empire formed within, 
And owns a heavenly reign. 


The glorious orb, whose golden beams 
The fruitful year control, 

Since first, obedient to thy word, 
He'started from the goal, 


Has cheered the nations with the joys 
His orient rays impart ; 
But, Jesus, ’tis thy light alone 
Can shine upon the heart. 


This hymn was written in 1765, when he was 


dence at Olney. He one evening ordered a| yet with Dr. Cotton at St. Albans; and just after 
post-chaise, and desired the driver to take him|his double recovery, first, from his deplorable 


to that spot, which the man readily undertook 


insanity, and next, from his dark alienation of 
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Soul from God and things spiritual and eternal. 

The second hymn he wrote in his altered 
state of mind in sweeter still; it is entitled 
‘ Retirement.” 


‘* Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far ; 

From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 


There, if thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God! 


There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


Author and Guardian of my life, 
Sweet source of light divine, 

And (all harmonious names in one) 
My Saviour, Thou art mine. 


What thanks I owe Thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 

Shall echo through the realms above 
When time shall be no more.”’ 


The occasion of writing it is deeply interest- 
ing. It was thought advisable that he should 
leave St. Albans, and live for a time in retire- 
ment. 


The place chosen for this was Hunting- 
don, that he might be within easy reach of his 
brother, then residing at Cambridge, and who 


conducted him to his new abode. Left for the 
first time among strangers, bis heart began to 
sink within him, and he wandered forth into the 
fields, melancholy and desponding ; but soon his 
heart was so drawn towards his God, that having 
found a secluded spot beneath a verdant bank 
and shrubbery, he knelt down, and poured forth 
his soul in prayer and praise. He felt a renewed 
sense of his Saviour’s presence, and a sweet 
assurance that, wherever his lot might be cast, 
the God of all consolation would still be with 
him. The next day was the Sabbath, and he 
attended church for the first time since his re- 
covery. He could scarcely restrain his emotions 
during the service, so fully did he realize the 
glorious presence of the Lord. A person sat 
near him, devoutly engaged in worship, and 
Cowper loved him for the earnestness of his 
manner. He says: “ While he was singing the 
psalms I looked at him, and observing him intent 
on his holy employment, I could not help saying 
in my heart, with much emotion, ‘The Lord 
bless you for praising Him whom my soul 
loveth.’”’ After church, he immediately hasten- 
ed to the solitary place where he had found such 
sacred enjoyment in prayer the day before. 
“How (he exclaims) shall I express what the 
Lord did for me, except by saying that he made 
all his goodness to pass before me. I seemed to 
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speak to Him face to face, as a man converseth 
with his friend. I could say indeed with Jacob, 
not, how dreadful, but how lovely is this place! 
this is none other than the house of God.” 
That spot was the locality, and this blissful ex- 
perience the inspiration, of the above beautiful 
hymn. This was the “calm retreat,” this “ the 
silent shade,” where he poured forth his solitary 
lays; which, now no longer secret, but the 
property of the church at large, express the feel- 
ings of those to whom solitude is best society, 
and who, cheered by the presence of their God 
and Saviour, are enabled to anticipate the time 
and place where his servants shall serve him, 
and where they shall walk in the light of his 
unveiled countenance for ever and ever. 


(To be concluded.) 


—— eter 
FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 


Information up to Ist month 2d, has been 
received from our Friends at Stavanger, where 
up to that time, the thermometer had not been 
below 14°, but in the interior it had been sev- 
eral degrees below zero. Mention is made of 
the decease, after a short illness, of Ole Tzende- 
land, who has left a widow, also a Friend, and 
three children, the eldest thirteen. From soon 
after the convincement of these Friends, a meet- 
ing has been held in their house, which is about 
twenty-eight English miles north of Stavanger 
by water. This meeting is attended by a few 
neighbors, who have become interested in the 
principles of the gospel as received by Friends. 
The funeral was attended by a few Friends from 
Stavenger and some of the intervening islands, 
who had good service both at Tzendeland and 
at Hinderaa; at which latter place, in the. pub- 
lie burial-ground, the remains were interred. 
The company, according to Norwegian custom, 
remained by the grave till it was filled up. 

Through the Friends of Stavanger, informa- 
tion has also been received, up to 11th month 
5th, from those of Tromsé, the chief town of 
arctic Norway. These had been refreshed by 
visits from some of their brethren from Maalsel- 
ven and Hvalo. Their meetings had been to 
mutual edification and comfort. The meeting- 
house at Tromsé is in progress. Funds, which 
it is expected will suffice fur its erection, have 
been kindly supplied by Friends in England 
and Ireland.— British Friend. 


Gxt eee 


Selections by N. Y. 


THE BEST TEACHER. 


‘*From every thing our Saviour saw, 
Lessons of wisdom he would draw: 
The clouds, the colors in the sky ; 
The gentle breeze that whispers by ; 
The fields all white with waving corn ; 
The lilies that the vale adorn ; 

The reed that trembles in the wind; 
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The tree where none its fruit can find; 
The sliding sand, the flinty rock, 

That bears unmoved the tempest’s shock ; 
The thorns that on the earth abound ; 
The tender grass that clothes the ground ; 
The little birds that fly in air ; 

The sheep that need the shepherd’s care ; 
The pearls that deep in ocean lie ; 

The gold that charms the miser’s eye ; 
All from his lips some truth proclaim, 

Or learn to tell their Maker’s name.”’ 


[It is an interesting exercise to find the passages 
in Holy Scripture where our Saviour refers to these 
natural objects. ] 


a 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENcCE.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 20th ult. 


Exetanp.—The Bank rate of discount had been 
reduced to 5 per cent. The bullion in bank had 
been increased £120,000. 

Parliament re-assembled, after the recess, on the 
8th ult. In the House of Commons, the motion of 
E. Baines to extend the right of suffrage in the 
boroughs, from £10 to £6 occupiers, was rejected 
by a vote of 245 against 193. This evinces that no- 
thing is likely to be done in Parliamentary Reform 
during the present session. A bill for connecting 
Savings Bank with the various post offices of the 
kingdom, to receive deposits of one shilling and up- 
wards, the government being the security, and 2} 
per cent. interest being allowed, was under con- 
sideration in committee. Notice had been given of 


an intended inquiry whether the government intend- 
ed to recogtlize the ‘‘ Confederate States of America,”’ 


without a guarantee that their flag shall not be made 
subservient to the slave trade; and also, whether 
the government intended to invite a conference of 
the European Powers to'prevent the slave trade from 
being recieved by that confederacy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented his 
budget on the 15th, showing an estimated surplus 
for the next fiscal year, with the present taxes, of 
£1,900,000. He proposed a reduction of one penny 
in the income tax, and the repeal of the paper duty, 
which would reduce the surplus to £400,000. The 
tea and sugar duties are to be continued for the 
present. 

The weavers in Lancashire, to the estimated num- 
ber of 30,000, had struck work, and great distress 
was said to prevail among them. The strike among 
the London builders was ended, the workmen hav- 
ing agreed to the masters’ propositions. 


France.—A bill had been presented to the Legisla- 
tive Body, and was expected to pass by a large ma- 
jority, abolishing the corn-law sliding scale, and 
substituting a moderate fixed duty. 

The Minister of Justice had addressed a circular 
to the Attorneys General, couched in strong terms, in 
reference to the conduct of some of the Catholic 
clergy, who, he says, are in the habit of exercising 
their religious influence for political purposes, 
criticising the acts of the government, creating mis- 
trust of its policy, and sometimes attacking the Em- 
peror personally. He reminds the officers addressed 
that such abuses are punishable by law with fine and 
imprisonment,.and charges them to bring the au- 
thors, whoever they may be, before the proper 
tribunals. 

An Imperial decree confers on the Prefects and 
sub-Prefects of Departments the power of deciding 
on certain departmental and commercial matters 
heretofore decided by the Ministers. 
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Iraty.—A reactionary conspiracy was said to have 
been discovered in Naples, extending to the prov- 
inces, and several Bourbon officers and priests had 
been arrested. Some attempts at open insurrection 
had been suppressed. The result of the supple- 
mentary elections, so far as known, showed a great 
majority in favor of the government. 

Count Cavour, in reply to inquiries in the Cham- 
ber, relative to the Roman question, said that the 
Italian government could only employ moral means, 
and could not act against Rome as a conqueror. He 
admitted that the solution of the Neapolitan diffi- 
culty was closely connected with that of the Roman 
one, and hoped the antagonism of the Church would 
soon cease. The Chamber almost unanimously 
adopted a resolution of confidence in the govern- 
ment, and acknowledging the necessity of the union 
of Rome to Italy, in accomplishing which, however, 
the grandeur and independence of the Church and 
the Pope will be guaranteed. The bishop of Sini- 
gaglia had been brought before the tribunals for hav- 
ing given instructions to confessors to undermine 
the authority of Victor Emmanuel. 


Austria.—The Austrian Diet had voted an ad- 
dress to the Emperor, containing assurances of loyalty, 
praying for the maintenance of the administrative 
unity of the empire in conformity with the constitu- 
tion of the 2d mo., and laying particular stress upon 
the necessity for the further development of constitu- 
tional principles. 

The official gazette announced a new law, with 
reference to the public rights of Protestants of both 
confessions in the German and Sclave provinces of 
the empire. The leading feature of the patent is 
complete indépendence in religious and educational 
matters. The Diet had unananimously voted thanks 
to the Emperor therefor. Another law is published 
which gives women the right of voting for members 
of the Diet. 


The Bohemian Diet had sent a deputation to re- 
quest the Emperor to come to Prague for the purpose 
of being crowned King of Bohemia. 

The Diet of Istria had refused to send deputies to 
the Council of the Empire, and it was expected that 
the Diet would be dissolved. 


Potanp.—In consequence of the dissolution of the 
Agricultural Society, popular demonstrations took 
place at Warsaw on the 7th and 8th ult., large but 
unarmed crowds assembling before the Governor’s 
palace and the castle. The first was dispersed with- 
out violence, but the second was fired upon by the 
troops, killing, it was said, about 30 persons, and 
wounding several hundreds. Many arrests of citizens 
were afterwards made, the functions of the muni- 
cipal council were restricted, and additional military 
force was introduced. Riots had occurred at Cracow, 
and the Galician Diet demanded self-goverment for 
that part of Poland. 


Spary.—The official paper states that the Spanish 
government will accept the annexation of St. Do- 
mingo, when confirmed by a vote of the people, if no 
foreign power protests. 


PortuGaL has recognized the new kingdom of 
Italy. 


DexMARK AND Hotsters.—The ccmmittee on the 
Danish proposal respecting the budget had reported 
to the Estates of Holstein, stating that no budget had 
really been submitted to the Estates by the govern- 
ment, and therefore there had been no opportunity 
of examining it; that instead of the right of voting 
the budget, only the right of giving an opinion upon 
it had been allowed, without any prospect of any 
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result from such expression; and that the Estates | obstruction of the collection of the revenue, and the 
could not, on account of this valueless concession, | arrest of duly commissioned officers of the United 
renounce the claims of the Federal Diet. The| States, by persons claiming to act under the athority 
Danish army is to be placed on a war footing. of those States. 

The ordinance of secession passed by the Virginia 
Convention has been published. It provides that it 
shall take effect when ratified by the votes of the 


Turkey.—The agitation was increasing in the 
border provinces. Several places in the Herzegovina 
had proclaimed the Prince of Montenegro. A dis- people at an election to be held on the 23d inst. The 
patch from Belgrade states that on the 10th ult. 91} gjoction for members of Congress, which should be 
families of that place, numbering 568 persons, emi-|}eld on that day, has been prohibited, until other- 
grated to Servia with their flocks. The Turks! wise ordered by the Convention. Notwithstanding 
stopped their passage and punished 161 of them. | the provision for a popular vote, the Convention has 
The Porte had blockaded the coasts of Albania. acted as if the act of secession were already consum- 

East Inpres.—Fearful inundations had occurred in | mated, by appointing delegates to the southern con- 
Java; whole villages were destroyed ; hundreds of| gress, and passing an ordinance establishing the navy 
persons drowned, and 50,000 left destitute. The| of Virginia. The State authorities are collecting and 
government was exerting itself to relieve the needy. | arming troops as rapidly as possible. Privateers are 

The French and Spanish forces had gained a victory | also said to be fitting out at Richmond. A number 
over the Anamese, and taken five forts, but with | of steamers owned in New York have been seized in 
much loss to themselves. different southern ports, Wilmington, N. C., New 

Orleans, &c., with the purpose, it is supposed, of 

Domzstic.—The aspect of affairs continues very} converting them into gunboats. The U. 8S. mail 
warlike. After the attack upon the U. 8S. troops in| steamer Cahawba, plying from New York to Havana 
Baltimore, the President, at the earnest personal re- | and New Orleans, was captured in the latter port, 
quest of the Mayor of that city, consented to sus-| but subsequently released by order of the Montgom- 
pend the passage through it of additional forces, | ery authorities. 
provided their transit by other routes was unob-| The Governor of Kentucky recommends that his 
structed. A number were accordingly dispatched by | State shall maintain complete neutrality in the pres- 
steamers to Annapolis, some by sea from Philadel-| ent contest, and shall not permit troops of either 
phia, others from the point where the railroad from party to enter her territory. The Governor of Dela- 
that city to Baltimore crosses the Susquehanna. The | ware has issued a proclamation, in response to the 
Governor of Maryland refused them permission to] President’s requisition for militia, stating that the 
land, but was informed that, having orders to pro-| laws of the State give him no authority to comply 
ceed to Washington, they mustdoso. The use of the | with such requisition, the State having no organized 
railroad connecting Annapolis with Washington hav- | militia, nor law requiring such organization ; but re- 
ing been obstructed, it was taken possession of by | commending the formation of volunteer companies, 
the U. S. troops, repaired and guarded. Annapolis | which will be under the control of the State authori- 
was also held by them. By this and other routes ties, but will have the option of offering their ser- 
sufficient bodies of men were transported to the| vices to the General Government, though the Gover- 
Capital to secure it, itis thought, from immediate | nor has no power to order them into its service. 
danger. The Governor of Maryland summoned anex-| Fort Smith, in Arkansas, has been seized by a body 
tra session of the Legislature, which met at Frederick | of State troops, under the command of ex-Senator 
on the 26th ult. On the 29th, a memorial was pre-} Borland. A portion of the supplies were removed by 
sented, asking the Legislature to pass an ordinance | the commander before the capture. A quantity of 
of secession, if it judged itself to possess the power. | arms and ammunition have been taken fiom the U. 
The committee to which this was referred, reported | §. arsenal at St. Louis to Springfield, Ill., by order of 
that the Legislature does not possess such power, | the government. A force is understood to be located 
and on a motion to substitute for this a minority | at Cairo, Ill., for the purpose of stopping any boats 
report favorable to the petition, the vote stood—13| which may attempt tocarry munitions of war or 
yeas to53 nays. A resolution affirming the right | other contraband articles, below that point. Peace- 
of the general government to march troops through | able commerce is not interfered with. 

Maryland, without hindrance, to the defence of the} The collectors of northern ports have been instrue- 
National Capital, is stated to have afterward passed ted not to grant clearances to any ports south of 
both Houses. |Maryland. In several instances, arms and stores 

The attack in Baltimore, and the difficulty subse- | evidently intended for the use of the rebels, have 
quently interposed to the passage of troops on other; been seized by the proper authorities of the places 
routes through Maryland, aroused intense indigna-| whence they were shipped, and some vessels sup- 
tion at the North, and a strong disposition was mani- | posed to be intended for privateers, have also been 
fested to force a way, at all hazards, if the obstruc-! intercepted. 
tions continued. For some days Baltimore is stated| Owing to the general interruption of communica- 
to have been under the rule of the secession mob, | tion, our accounts from the extreme South are very 
who suppressed all manifestations of opposite opin- | meagre, and little reliance can be placed on those re- 
ions ; but the accounts of the 29th represent a re-| ceived. The people generally are represented as ani- 
action to have taken place, and the Union sentiment ' mated by feelings of great hostility to the North, 
to be again predominant. Regular communication | which they are led to believe is invading their rights, 
had been re-established with Philadelphia, by boats ' and by a warlike spirit. Many rumors have been 
to Perryville, at the mouth of the Susquehanna, the current of the progress of a large army t@wards Rich- 
railroad bridges below that point not having been: mond, but nothing definite is known. No attack 
repaired. Arrangements had been made for restor-' appears to have been made on Fort Pickens at our 
ing the bridges on the road leading from Harrisburg latest accounts. 
to Baltimore, and for having it fully guarded by| Owing to the refusal of the border States to fur- 
U. 8. troops. | nish the troops called for by the President, he has 

The President has issued a proclamation extending made additional requisitions on several Northern 
the blockade previously declared of the ports of the States, to supply the deficiency, which are promptly 
seceded States, to those of Virginia and North Caro- responded to; in some cases, double the number re- 
lina, on account of the seizure of public property, the quired have been offered. 














